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she said. Mrs. Holbrooke enrolled in the one-year 
Legal Assistant Program at GW’s Continuing 
Education for Women Center (CEW) and wound 
up going on to law school. ‘‘I was not a frustrated 


would-be lawyer,” she explained. ‘‘It had never 
occurred to me to go to law school, but when I got 
into the paralegal course, I found that I liked it and 
wanted to go further.’’ She completed law school 
last year and is now an attorney adviser to a 
Federal Trade Commissioner. 

Mrs. Holbrooke was the first person in the legal 
assistant program to go on to law school (about 30 
per cent of those in the program have since 
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followed her) and is representative of the type of 
woman who comes to CEW today. Today’s CEW 
woman is younger, more educated (about 60 per 
cent have college degrees), married with two 
children or divorced, or already working, often 
stuck in a dead-end job or anxious to change 
careers. 

“When CEW first started with only ‘Developing 
New Horizons for Women’ in 1964, the women 
who came to us were usually happy homemakers 
facing empty nests,” explained Dr. Ruth Helm 
Osborn, who founded the counseling program 
and, as assistant dean of the College of General 
Studies, is still its director. ‘‘But now more and 
more women are younger. For the first time, we 
have as many working women as those at home. 
And for several years we have been scheduling 
evening classes to meet their needs.’’ 

A pioneer in educational and career counseling 
for women, CEW has assisted about 5,000 women, 
ranging in age from 18 to 78. As more women are 
Continued on page 15 


Duncan Pavilion: The GW Hospital’s 
New Front Door — And Much More 


Judge John J. Sirica of Watergate trial 
fame spoke to an estimated crowd of 
300 at dedication ceremonies October 
20 for GW Hospital’s Harry F. 
Duncan Pavilion. Besides providing 
the hospital with a long-needed 
permanent entrance on 23rd Street, the 
pavilion provides badly needed space 
for several diagnostic units. 

Mr. Duncan, an honorary university 
trustee, is Chairman of the Board of 
Little Tavern Shops, Inc. and Presi- 
dent of the Harry F. Duncan Founda- 


A Bumper 
Cherry Tree Crop 


GW's Cherry Tree office has a surplus of 
back issues of Cherry Tree yearbooks 
from the years 1971, 1973, 1974, 1975, 


and 1976. The yearbooks are available to 
alumni at a reduced price of $5 each, and 
may be ordered from Cherry Tree, Rm. 
422 Marvin Center, GWU, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. Make checks payable to 
Cherry Tree. 
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tion, Inc. Housed within the Duncan 
Pavilion is the manifestation of his life- 
long interest in cardiac research, the 
Kathleen Duncan Cardiology Unit. 
The unit, named in memory of Mr. 
Duncan’s daughter who died at an 
early age of a cardiac ailment, is de- 
dicated to advancing the prevention, 
detection, treatment, and cure of heart 
disease. 

Judge Sirica, a personal friend of 
Mr. Duncan, suffered a heart attack in 
1976 while speaking at a GW Law 


Easier Access 
For the Handicapped 


If you’re in a wheelchair, it isn’t easy 
to get around some parts of GW’s 
campus. But over the next three years, 
and especially after 1980, it should be a 
lot easier. George Washington Uni- 
versity, along with other educational 
institutions which receive federal 
funds, is beginning a program to make 
the campus more accessible to 
handicapped students and employees. 

In compliance with HEW regula- 
tions issued to implement the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973, a survey of 
the GW campus was completed last 
summer and a plan for alterations and 
additions developed in December. The 
schedule calls for an evaluation of 
progress this June and completion of 
the project by June 1980. 

“Were trying to find reasonable 
and sensible ways of making education 
at GW available to those who would 
otherwise have to surmount obstacles 
to reach a classroom,” said Marianne 
Phelps, assistant provost for affirma- 
tive action. ‘‘We’ve gone into much 
detail to try to make our plan ef- 
fective,’’ she said, spreading a map of 
campus streets before her. ‘*Take curb 
cuts, for instance. Though the District 
government has added them to many 
blocks, they aren’t present every place 
they need to be. We don’t want to 
remodel a building to serve the handi- 
capped if they can’t get across the 
street to reach it.” 

Dr. Kathleen Christensen, a psychol- 
ogist at GW’s Counseling Center, now 
has additional duties on the Dean of 


Alumni luncheon and was brought to 
GW Hospital where a medical team 
worked to revive him. He was a patient 
in the hospital’s coronary care unit 
until he fully recovered three weeks 
later. ‘‘A mere thank you seems in- 
adequate,” said Judge Sirica, ‘‘for 
people who save your life.” Mr. 
Duncan, whose major contribution 
made the pavilion possible, has shared 
his wealth generously and thought- 
fully, Judge Sirica told the group. 

In thanking Mr. Duncan for his gift, 
Dr. Ronald P. Kaufman, GW’s vice 
president for medical affairs, called the 
pavilion ‘‘an example of the continued 
involvement of the private sector in 
academic medical centers.” ‘‘I cannot 
over-emphasize the significance of Mr. 
Duncan’s contribution in helping us 
complete the hospital’s final ad- 
dition,” he said. 


At dedication ceremonies for GW 
Hospital’s Duncan Pavilion this fall 
are, left to right, Dr. Ronald P. 
Kaufman, Vice President for Medical 
Affairs; President Elliott; Judge John 
Sirica; and Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. 
Duncan 
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Students’ staff working with handicap- 
ped students. After they are admitted, 
the office of the Dean of Students 
sends a questionnaire to all new 
students asking if they will need any 
special assistance because of a handi- 
cap. Dr. Christensen will provide 
counseling, interpreters for the deaf, 
and readers for the blind for those 
students whose home states cannot 
provide such aid. She will also help in 
adapting campus services to the needs 
of handicapped students. ‘‘It’s not just 
visible impairments we’re concerned 
about,” she said. ‘Conditions such as 
heart problems and arthritis can also 
be considered handicaps, as well as dis- 
abling mental conditions.” 

‘The regulations don’t mean that we 
must make every building on campus 
accessible,’’ said Assistant Treasurer 
Robert E. Dickman, ‘‘but all educa- 
tional programs must be. So we do 
have the option of relocating a 
particular class if necessary.” Newer 


Judge John J. Sirica: a mere ‘‘thank 
you” seems inadequate 
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The new Duncan Pavilion gives GW 
Hospital a permanent entrance on 23rd 
Street 


buildings at GW (which comprise 
about 60 per cent of the space) con- 
form with the basic requirements, but 
Dickman envisions alterations to some 
of the older permanent buildings. And 
though HEW regulations prescribe 
what is to be done, they don’t provide 
any funds. Unless HEW makes 
funding available, the money to cover 
the cost of the program will have to 
come from the university’s budget or 
from tuition increases, Dickman says. 

“It’s going to cost over $100,000,” 
he estimates, ‘‘. . . right now I can’t 
say how much... probably much 
more. What we’re talking about is 
doors, toilet facilities, grab bars, 
ramps, curb cuts, elevators, special 
parking . . .’’ He estimates a ramp at 
Building C will cost $10,000. ‘“‘It 
sounds like a large sum, but everything 
must be reinforced concrete, a perma- 
nent structure, and blend in with the 
architecture.” 

Rice Hall, now impossible to enter 
by wheelchair, will be reached by a 
long ramp at the side of the building. 
“Here we have to consider security 
also,” said Dickman. ‘‘We’ll provide 
lighting and a barrier between the end 
of the ramp and the alley, and we must 
create a new door in the side of the 
building.” Ramps won’t work every- 
where. To be easily traversed by a 
wheelchair they must rise no more than 
an inch for every foot of length. Plans 
envision an external elevator, for ex- 
ample, to serve dually Monroe and 
Government halls. 
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This Gift to GW 


Cuts Taxes, Earns Income 


This article is the second in a three- 
part series explaining the features of 
gifts to the university through trust 
agreements. October/November’s GW 
Times reviewed the charitable re- 
mainder annuity trust. Here the charit- 
able remainder unitrust is described. 

In creating a charitable remainder 
unitrust, a donor irrevocably transfers 
assets to a trust to be held for his or her 
lifetime and, if desired, for the lifetime 
of a second beneficiary. The trust pays 
lifetime income to a beneficiary and 
then continues the same amount of in- 
come through the life of the survivor. 
The amount paid is a fixed percentage 
of trust assets as determined by an an- 
nual valuation. Because of this yearly 
valuation, the unitrust helps counter 
the effects of inflation on the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. The donor is 
entitled to an income tax charitable de- 
duction for a portion of the assets 
transferred (remainder interest). This 
deduction, which increases spendable 
income, reduces or eliminates income 
taxes for up to six years. 

Often the outright sale of appreci- 
ated property or securities is im- 
practical because of capital gains tax 
obligations such a sale creates. By 
transferring appreciated property or 
securities to a unitrust, the donor can 
avoid all capital gains tax on the ap- 
preciation—which means that the full 
fair market value enters the trust and 
earns income for the donor. 

The income paid the donor is not 
taxed according to the donor’s tax 
bracket but is taxed more favorably ac- 
cording to its source: ordinary income, 
capital gain, tax-exempt income, or 
tax-free return of principal. The trustee 
can arrange the trust portfolio, within 
the limits of his fiduciary responsibil- 
ity, to maximize tax alternatives. For 
instance, the portfolio could be com- 
posed of gain-oriented securities to 
minimize ordinary income. Payments 
to the donor would be made from pro- 
ceeds of the sale of appreciated assets. 
The donor then would report these 
Payments at favorable capital gains tax 
rates. Upon the death of the survivor, 


Jewelry Making: 
A First This Summer 


GW’s three Summer Sessions will offer 
more than 575 courses in the summer 
of °78. Some are basics; many are 
unique, such as Jewelry Design and 
Techniques, offered during the second 
session. 

The course, which will be offered for 
the first time this summer, includes 
Jewelry making not only in precious 
and non-precious metals, but in other 
readily available materials such as 
Plastics, wood, bone, and found ob- 
Jects. Under Professor H. I. Gates of 
the art department, students will study 
the historic precedents of jewelry de- 
Sign, abstraction, stimulants in nature, 
techniques of sawing and piercing, 
filing and burnishing, surface treat- 
ments, soldering, pickling, cleaning, 


assets are transferred to the charity to 
be used as the donor has specified. 

Here is an example. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson had been patients in 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital and were interested in cancer re- 
search. Over the years, they had in- 
vested wisely and sale of their securities 
would have subjected them to con- 
siderable capital gains tax liability. A 
unitrust provided a way to convert 
their securities into an income- 
producing trust yielding substantial tax 
savings and, at the same time, support 
cancer research (or some other 
important project) at GWU’s School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. The 
Johnsons transferred securities with a 
cost basis of $50,000 and a present fair 
market value of $100,000 to a unitrust. 
The rate of return agreed upon by the 
parties to the trust was seven per cent. 
In the first year of the trust they 
received $7,000. On the first anniver- 
sary of the trust’s creation, assets were 
valued at $105,000 so the Johnsons 
received $7,350 in the second year. 

Based upon actuarial computations 
using treasury data, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, who were 75 and 70 years of 
age, respectively, on the date of the 
transfer, generated a charitable con- 
tribution deduction of $40,350. This 
deduction benefited them in the year of 
transfer up to 30 per cent of their ad- 
justed gross income. Any excess could 
be carried over for as many as five 
years. Upon the death of the surviving 
beneficiary, trust assets would be used 
for cancer research at GW. 

As a private university with no tax 
base of support, GW is particularly 
grateful when alumni and friends con- 
sider a giving program such as the 
charitable remainder unitrust. Benefits 
come to both the university and the 
donor through such plan. Without ob- 
ligation, the Development Office staff 
will be happy to determine the income 
and tax advantages of a unitrust or 
other trust instruments for you. Call 
(202) 676-6414 or write Director of De- 
ferred Giving, Development Office, 
GWU, Washington, DC 20052. 
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GW to Staff Center 
For St. Mary’s Elderly 


St. Mary’s Court, a $4.2 million hous- 
ing project for the elderly being built 
near GW’s campus, will involve many 
university divisions in providing a wide 
spectrum of health, legal, and social 
services for its residents. Construction 
on the project, which is expected to 
take 15 months to complete, began 
with groundbreaking ceremonies Oc- 
tober 9 at 725 24th Street, adjacent to 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Church. 

George Washington University will 
play a major role in the project: staff- 
ing a professional services center on the 
first floor offering medical care, health 
education, legal counseling, social 
work counseling, recreational therapy, 
and physical fitness activities. Operated 
as a part of the GW Gerontology Pro- 
gram, the center will be staffed by 
faculty and students of the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences, the 
National Law Center, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, and the 
departments of Health Care Adminis- 
tration, Education, and Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies. ‘‘Because 
St. Mary’s is close to the GW campus, 
it will provide the university a unique 
opportunity to serve the elderly 
residents of St. Mary’s Court and of 
the community at large with medical 
and other professional services and 
give students from different disciplines 
training in a clinic setting,” says 


oxidation, and ‘polishing. ‘‘They will 
learn to invent their own personal 
analysis of a shape, a color, a texture,” 
said Professor Gates. ‘‘To invent, they 
must experiment, and each experiment 
must lead to a conclusion. In other 
words, nonobjective forms are in- 
vented to suit a need... a pure ex- 
pression of emotion or intellect 
without the obvious starting point of 
an image.” 


At dedication ceremonies for St. 
Mary’s Court October 9 are, left to 
right, Charles E. Diehl, GW Vice 
President and Treasurer; Father John 
Wilbur, Rector of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church; Rt. Rev. John T. Walker, 
Episcopal Bishop of Washington; Dr. 
L. Thompson Bowles, Dean for 
Academic Affairs of the Medical 
Center; Melvin Miller of HUD; and 
Dr. Berkeley G. Burrell, President of 
the Board of St. Mary’s Court Housing 
Development Corporation. 


psychiatric social worker Nona J. 
Boren, director of the Gerontology 
Program. 

Founded in 1866, St. Mary’s was the 
first black Episcopal church in Wash- 
ington. It is now involved in com- 
munity work with Foggy Bottom area 
residents and initiated the concept of 
the St. Mary’s Court project. 

The nine-story residence is being 
constructed by the Episcopal Diocese 
of Washington and is the only facility 
of its kind in the District. Built under 
the recent reactivation of Section 202 
(elderly and handicapped) of the 
Housing Act of 1959, the complex is 
designed to provide a self-sustaining 
environment for low and moderate in- 
come elderly persons. It will house ap- 
proximately 160 in 123 efficiency and 
17 one-bedroom apartments. 


Among several special summer 
programs are courses in painting and 
photography on France’s Brittany 
coast, an ocean-side dance program in 
Bethany Beach, field sessions in ar- 
cheology in St. Mary’s County, Md., 
an on-campus dance workshop, and 
tropical marine biology, which begins 
on GW’s campus and adjourns to the 
Bahamas to study the ecosystems of 
the coral reef, limestone terrace, man- 
grove, estuary, inland lake, turtle grass 
bed, sandy beach, and dune. 

The first three-week early-bird ses- 
sion begins May 15 and runs through 
June 7. It is followed by two five-week 
sessions: June 12-July 18 and July 20- 
August 24. Summer Sessions class 
schedules may be ordered by calling 
(202) 676-6360 or writing the Summer 
Sessions, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 
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Kick-off Luncheon Begins 


°77-78 Annual Support Fund 


“We rely on each of you,” Annual 
Fund Chairman Stephen R. Woodzell 
told trustees, deans, and volunteer 
school chairmen, ‘‘to help achieve this 
year’s $1.5 million goal.” He was 
speaking to those assembled for the 
77-78 Annual Support Fund’s kick-off 
luncheon held October 26. Mr. Wood- 
zell, BSEE ’33, is past president of the 
Potomac Electric Power Company and 
has served as a member of GW’s Board 
of Trustees since 1967. Gilbert M. 
Grosvenor, editor of National Geo- 
graphic, served as the luncheon’s host 
in the absence of his father, Dr. 
Melville Grosvenor, GW trustee and 
editor emeritus and chairman emeritus 
of the board of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

“The Annual Support Fund has 
been a key for all our development 
efforts,” said GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott. ‘‘In the last five years, our 
progress has been nothing short of 


At the Annual Fund’s Kick-off 
Luncheon: Left to right, National 
Geographic editor Gilbert M. 
Grosvenor, Annual Fund Chairman 
Stephen R. Woodzell, BSEE 33, 
Board of Trustees Chairman Charles 


phenomenal. The Board of Trustees is 
taking the bit in its collective teeth to 
go forward to meet this year’s goal.” 
Last year’s Annual Support Fund drive 
raised $1.3 million for GW, the fifth 
year in a row that the fund has ex- 
ceeded a million dollars. 

GW telethons in cities across the na- 
tion are under the leadership of 
National Telethon Chairman J. Frank 
Doubleday, MA ’55, and are central in 
fund-raising efforts. This fall volun- 
teers began calling GW alumni and 
friends to solicit their support. 
“‘George’’ will come calling in the 
District of Columbia from February 13 
to March 9. Telethons have been held 
or are scheduled for Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Tidewater/Rich- 
mond, Dallas, Houston, Miami, 
Atlanta, Charleston, St. Petersburg, 
and Charlotte. 


{ > CUS 
E. Phillips, GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott, Board of Trustees 
Development Committee Chairman 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, and J. Frank 
Doubleday, MA ’55, National 
Telethon Chairman. 


Refurbishing, Broader Role 


Seen for Alumni House 


The Victorian building at 714 2\st 
Street has been known as Alumni 
House since 1973, when Ellwood Smith, 
Director of Alumni Relations, and his 
staff moved there from quarters in 
Bacon Hall. But many GW graduates 
are still unaware that the house exists, 
and that its facilities are available to 
them (see ‘‘The Whole Campus 
Catalogue,” page 10). 

The Committee for Alumni House, a 
group of alumni who have been active 
for about a year, would like to see the 
house play a broader role in alumni 
affairs. The committee recently made 
several recommendations which were 
accepted this October by the Govern- 
ing Board of the General Alumni As- 
sociation at its fall meeting. Among re- 
commendations were the expenditure 
of $5,000 for the repair and reup- 
holstering of furniture now in the 
lounge of the house; and a request for 
a thorough interior and exterior resto- 
ration of the late Victorian building to 
be undertaken by the university. 
‘“‘Several years ago, the. ceiling to the 
lounge was lowered to accommodate 
plumbing and utilities, and modern 
panelling installed which is not in keep- 
ing with the period of the house,” said 
Committee Chairman David Speck, BA 
67, MAE ’68, EdD ’73. 

Other recommendations dealt with 
priorities for alumni use of the facility, 
responsibilities for maintenance and 
capital improvements, and a brochure 
to publicize expanded services for 
out-of-town alumni. Though commit- 
tee members still envision the building 
as serving as offices for the general 
alumni staff, its role as a convenient 
location for alumni activities would be 
enhanced by these changes, they 
believe. ‘‘Out-of-town alumni espe- 
cially could make more use of the 
house as a centrally located, attractive 
facility for small meetings, to transact 
business, or just rest,” said Dr. Speck. 
The group is exploring several ways to 
broaden use of the house. 
hs ee re Pe ee a 


Victorian fireplaces grace the offices 


Alumni House stairwell is a display of 
past university presidents 


Luther Rice Members 


Hear Clamma Dale in Concert 


New York City Opera star Clamma 
Dale entertained 250 Luther Rice 
members and their guests October 29 in 
concert at the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theater. The annual Luther Rice Gala 
evening was followed by a reception in 
the Marvin Center’s ballroom, where 
members renewed acquaintances and 
talked with the artist and her family. 
Miss Dale, a widely acclaimed 
soprano, became the toast of the 
musical world for her portrayal of Bess 
in the Houston Grand Opera Com- 
pany’s 1976 production of ‘‘Porgy and 
Bess’’ on Broadway and throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. In honor of 
President-elect and Mrs. Carter she 
was invited to perform in January 1977 
at the Kennedy Center and she sang 
again at the inaugural ball the follow- 
ing evening. Her performance before 


the Luther Rice Society was with the 
cooperation of the Washington Per- 
forming Arts Society and the support 
of the Dr. Edward A. and Mildred 
Cafritz Scholarship Endowment Fund. 
The program included folk songs as 
well as works of Mozart and Brahms 
and ended with ‘‘Amazing Grace,” the 
last of three encores. 

Annual members of GW’s Luther 
Rice Society are those alumni and 
friends who have given the university 
$1,000. Life members contribute 
$10,000 or make deferred gifts of 
$25,000 or more. 


Miss Dale arrives at the reception, 
escorted by Patrick Hayes, managing 
director of the Washington Perform- 
ing Arts Society 


Eye St., Carpark, 
Wasteland, Mall? 


This winter Metro riders at the Foggy 
Bottom-GWU station are greeted by an 
expanse of black asphalt where Eye 
Street between 23rd and 24th streets 
used to be. GW proposes to turn the 
blackened wasteland into a tree-lined 
pedestrian mall. The park-like green 
area would enhance both the Metro 
Station and the university campus by 
providing a pleasant walkway from 
23rd Street to 24th Street. 

A request by the university to con- 
struct the mall has been under con- 
sideration by the D. C. City Council 
for at least a year. The proposal calls 
for closing that portion of Eye Street 
between 23rd and 24th streets with a 
transfer of the land to GW so that the 
university could construct the improve- 
ments. Because the street has many 
existing underground easements (for 
example, the subway has an easement 
running from the south to the north 
property line), District officials have 
recommended to the mayor and the 
City Council that the property be 
transferred to GW without land cost. 
The currently proposed legislation has 
placed further restrictions on the use of 
the land as well as additional costs on 
the university. 

“Although many in the surrounding 
community are in favor of the street 
closing, I feel that some are opposed to 


it because they feel that the university 
is somehow going to be unjustly en- 
riched by this transfer,’’ said Charles 
E. Diehl, GW’s vice president and 
treasurer. One such concern is the 
waiving of land costs. The university 
proposal requires that GW construct 
the sidewalks, drainage systems, bike- 
ways, emergency vehicle paths, land- 
scaping with trees and shrubs, street 
furniture, and lighting—and further 
that the university maintain the park- 
like area in perpetuity. ‘‘These sig- 
nificant construction and maintenance 
costs represent a major contribution 
for land which can only be used for 
park-like purposes in perpetuity,’’ he 
said. Funds to plan, design, and con- 
struct this project, which will cost ap- 
proximately $200,000, must come en- 
tirely from university resources. 
Though the District requires that 
Metro return the areas above their ex- 
cavations to their original state, at the 
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Eye Street station site Metro saved a 
significant sum by not having to repave 
the street. This saving is passed on 
directly to the District of Columbia 
who must pay the Metro bill. Savings 
will continue to accrue to the District 
of Columbia because the university 
must maintain the area. ‘‘We estimate 
that our cost for trash pick-up and re- 
moval, for snow removal, and for 
landscape maintenance will be at least 
$10,000 per year,” said Mr. Diehl. ‘‘In 
perpetuity is a long but indefinite time. 
Therefore, it is impossible to put an 
exact price tag on the value of the uni- 
versity’s contribution, but it will un- 
doubtedly be in the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars.” 

A second issue concerns university 
campus planning. Although the uni- 
versity cannot build on the Eye Street 
strip of land, there is the ability, under 
the campus plan regulation, to transfer 
certain construction rights from the 


street within the campus area for 
educational uses. The city has de- 
termined that university campuses 
must be made as dense as possible to 
limit the land needs of universities. 
Limiting land use, however, minimizes 
the ability to have open and green areas 
associated with campus life. The re- 
gulations, therefore, permit the trans- 
fer of construction rights so buildings 
can be higher in some locations and 
green space can still be provided. 
“Except for federal parks, most 
green spaces in this area occur within 
our campus boundaries,’’ Mr. Diehl 
said. ‘‘We think they help lift the 
spirits of all who work, study, or pass 
through the campus. We would hope 
that the creation of this park-like area 
would be envisioned as the community 
asset it truly is.’ Should GW’s pro- 
posal for the pedestrian mall be 
approved early this year, construction 
could begin in the summer. O 


GWU’s World Bank Building 


Gets a Preliminary Okay 


The District of Columbia Zoning Com- 
mission gave the university preliminary 
approval this October for the construc- 
tion of an office building for use by the 
World Bank on the block bounded by 
19th, 20th, F and G streets. 

In a unanimous decision, the com- 
mission determined that the building 
could be constructed, but at a lower 
density than had been proposed by the 
university, and with height limitations 
on certain portions of the complex. 
The eastern portion of the building 
(abutting 19th Street) may rise to 130 
feet or 12 stories, but the western side 
of the structure (adjacent to the Ray 
House and Concordia Church) may 
not surpass 60 feet. 

“The University believes the project 
as developed with the Zoning Commis- 
sion reflects a workable compromise 
that meets the space needs of the 
World Bank and takes into account the 
express views of neighboring citizens,”’ 
said GW Vice President and Treasurer 
Charles E. Diehl. 

As a part of the planned unit de- 
velopment zoning process, plans now 
call for the university to retain the 
historic Ray House, leased by the 1925 
F Street Club, on its present location at 
F and 20th streets. The two historic 
Lenthall townhouses on the eastern 
Side of the block will be moved. GW 
has owned one of the houses since it 
was willed to the university in 1966 and 
recently purchased the other with the 
right to relocate both houses on a 
Suitable site within campus boundaries. 


vt 


Lenthall Houses 


A location is being considered on 21st 
Street south of Strong Hall. 

The Zoning Commission concurred 
with the findings of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Landmarks of the National 
Capital that five other houses on the G 
Street side of the block were not 
historically and architecturally worthy 
of preservation and could be de- 
molished to make way for the new 
office building. These buildings were 
removed in October. 


Yes, Virginia, 


There Are Still Cheerleaders 


Junior Patricia Roy, a hopeful cheer- 
leading squad member, does a jump at 
Smith Center auxiliary gym during try- 
outs held in the fall. Cheerleading fell 
to an all-time low at GW when the 
football team ceased to exist in the 
mid-60s, but the extra-curricular 
activity has become increasingly 
popular during the last several years. 
This year’s squad of 10 (eight women 
and two men) is two members larger 
than last year’s. GW’s cheerleaders are 
present at Colonials home games and 
with their sponsor, GW staff member 
Margaret Vann, they travel with the 
Colonials to most basketball games in 
distant cities. 


University Policy On Equal Opportunity 


George Washington University does not 


discriminate against any person on the 
basis of sex, race, color, religion, 


national origin, or handicap in any of its 


education programs or activities. 
Federal regulations implementing Title 


IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 


and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 


Act of 1973 call for an explicit statement 
that the requirement not to discriminate 


on the basis of sex or handicap extends 


to employment in and admission to such 


programs and activities. 


Inquiries concerning the application of 
this policy and federal laws and regu- 
lations concerning discrimination in 
education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to Marianne 
Phelps, Assistant Provost for 
Affirmative Action, Rice Hall, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the 
Director of the Office for Civil Rights of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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Neither snow, nor sleet, nor gloom of night pre- 
vented the mail from getting through. The pony ex- 
press concept, albeit now with semi-trucks and 
planes, has met its match: facsimile reproduction— 
another name for the ubiquitous Xerox machine 
linked to a communications line. Penning a letter, 
licking a stamp, going to the post office and mail- 
ing it on a journey in a truck, a plane, another 
truck, then at least one other post office, and 
probably yet another truck, is, as we’ve all long 
suspected, obsolescent. 

Despite reorganization several years ago, the 
U.S. Postal Service, formerly the Post Office De- 
partment, is still running deficits. And the cost of 
mailing a first class letter keeps going up. The 
reason, two GW researchers told a Congressional 
committee recently, is that the Postal Service isn’t 
doing as much as it could to keep up with 
technology. 

Dr. Joseph B. Margolin and Dr. Fred B. Wood 
work in GW’s Program of Policy Studies in 
Science and Technology, which probes proposed 
policy with interdisciplinary research teams, and 
makes recommendations to Congress and govern- 
mental agencies. They testified before the House of 
Representatives Postal Operations Subcommittee 
which is considering whether the Postal Service 
should begin sending electronic mail. To answer 
such a question requires a unique blend of exper- 
tise. Dr. Wood, the project director for the study, 
is a management scientist and electrical engineer 
with an interest in communications. Dr. Margolin, 
a senior staff scientist and director of the Policy 
Studies Behavioral Studies Group, is a psychol- 
ogist and economist with an electrical engineer- 
ing background and experience in consumer moti- 
vation. He came to GW 11 years ago from the Of- 
fice of Education where he was Director of the 
Laboratory Program and had previously been a 
scientist-director in the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Recently his research has involved such diverse 
areas as studies on computers in education in the 
U.S., acceptance of family planning and nutrition 
programs in developing nations, work with the De- 
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partments of Energy and Transportation in energy 
conservation, and the development of a psychol- 
ogical understanding of terrorism and ways to deal 
with it. 

The Postal Service is not in the materials 
handling business, it is in the communications 
business, Drs. Margolin and Wood told the postal 
committee. By 1970 technology had matured to the 
point where electronic mail could compete head- 
on with the post office. In a small way, this type of 
competition is already happening. Dr. Wood 
estimates about 20 per cent of what the Postal 
Service mails is now ‘‘vulnerable’’ to diversion to 
this type of communication by 1984. First class and 
third class bulk mail—the biggest revenue 
producers—are the most susceptible to being 
siphoned off. Unless the Postal Service enters the 
electronic age, it stands to lose more money. Just 
how much is surprising—Wood and Margolin 
estimate that as much as 32 per cent of first class 
and 17 per cent of third class mail could be diverted 
by 1984. If this happened, as much as $600 million 
in income could be lost annually after 1982; as 
much as $2.2 billion lost annually within a decade. 


I ronically, introduction of electronics would 
perhaps forestall the closing of smaller post offices 
currently being threatened in the Service’s belt- 
tightening moves. They would gain increasing im- 
portance in the electronic transmission system be- 
cause they’re closest to the ultimate receivers of 
mail—individual people. 

Many are already taking advantage of an 
alternative to the stamped letter. Some companies 
now offer an option of paying bills automatically 
through bank account deductions or by telephone 
authorization; banks transfer funds electronically; 
some employees have checks deposited automatic- 
ally. All these activities were formerly done by 
letter. 

“However, the success of any new device de- 
pends on more than whether it’s practical and 
saves money,” warned Dr. Margolin. “‘It is not 
sufficient to base decisions on whether the new 
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technology works and can be produced profitably. 
Econometrics, without behavioral science support, 
is a weak reed to lean on. Some communications, 
such as love letters, greeting cards, invitations, and 
wills, where the physical characteristics of the 
original message have emotional or legal sig- 
nificance, are better handled in the old way. More 
importantly, our fear of the fouled-up computer 
and the recorded society, though it may not be 
logical, runs deep.’’ Some businesses would prefer 
traditional mail anyway, Margolin said. They want 
the individual to receive the bill because they 
depend on the mailing to do double duty with ad- 
vertising or institutional good will messages in the 
same envelope. 

In the end, however, the Policy Studies group re- 
commended that the Postal Service participate in, 
rather than compete with, the communication re- 
volution. The Service should do this, not by estab- 
lishing its own electronic mail system, but by ob- 
taining these services from the private sector on a 
lease or contract arrangement. This, they say, 
would allow the Service to build on its major 
strengths—the largest and most effective pickup 
and delivery system in the nation and an organiza- 
tional infrastructure—yet not tie up capital in 
building a system which would be redundant, such 
as telephone lines, satellite or microwave trans- 
mission links, and facsimile terminals for local 
post offices. 

“If the Postal Service were equipped with this 
type of system,” said Wood, ‘‘it would mean that 
you could walk in to a one-room post office or 
general store in a remote village and ‘‘mail’’ a 
letter through a small computer/reproduction 
terminal. It would be received instantly in a post 
office thousands of miles away for delivery. It 
would be like putting a letter through a Xerox 
machine in Washington and having a copy come 
out in Los Angeles.” The sender would keep the 
original, and as for the privacy of the message, it 
could be automatically folded and sealed on 
emerging from the copier, leaving only the address 
exposed. O Fran Marsh 


Miss. Mrs. Mr. Posi- 
tion or kind of work 
Is 9 esired. Salary or wage expected. 
n Have you previously applied for 
employment at GW? With the 

possible exception of student registra- 
e tion material, it’s one of the most 
often completed forms at the uni- 
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15,000 were filled out. Recruitment and 
It hiring are one of the most visible aspects of 

GW’s Personnel Services, but not the only 
one. ‘‘So before we talk about the obvious, let’s 
look at the other things we do,’’ said Director 
James E. Clifford. 

‘One of our major duties is salary administra- 
tion—the competitive position of an institution. 
Deciding how available monies are distributed is 
One of the most difficult jobs. The truth is, it’s ex- 
tremely hard to develop and maintain a practical 
employee’s job performance system,” he said. 
“Performance should be equated to results. You 
have to establish a relationship between what you 
ask an employee to do, what they’re qualified to 
do, and what they actually do. Every year at GW, 
Supervisors review performance with their employ- 
ees. It is undoubtedly one of their more difficult 
tasks and we must continue to provide reasonable 
guidelines to the supervisor for the system to be 
meaningful.”’ 

Mr. Clifford came to his job at GW in 1976 after 
20 years with the personnel departments at VITRO 
Laboratories, Research Analysis Corporation, 
Comsat, and most recently PEPCO. There’s not 
all that much difference, he says, in the personnel 
needs of corporations and universities, other than 
the fact that each employer’s thinking is reflected 
in personnel policies and practices and therefore 
each approaches problems in methods suited to 
their objectives and needs. There are some factors 
which pretty much remain the same in the solving 


ersity: an application 
for employment. Last 
year approximately 


of problems regardless of the employer, such as de- 
termining the salary level for positions. Here Per- 
sonnel Services considers several factors—educa- 
tion, the complexity of the job, previous training 
required, monetary responsibility, the relationship 
of the job to others in the office or laboratory, 
what the remuneration is for similar positions in 
the Washington area. 

Another area with which Personnel Services is 
concerned, employee relations, comes to the fore- 
front when handling employee complaints and 
grievances as well as negotiations and contract ad- 
ministration with the labor unions at the 
university. 

Personnel Services also administers employee 
benefits: retirement plans, hospitalization in- 
surance and prepaid group practice, major medical 
plans, group life insurance, and long-term dis- 
ability insurance. One of the chief benefits is 
tuition remission accorded to all full-time em- 
ployees and their family members who can meet 
university academic entrance requirements. About 
22 per cent of GW’s staff take advantage of this 
opportunity. ‘‘It’s an excellent benefit and pro- 
vides an outstanding opportunity for many of our 
employees and their families,’’ says Mr. Clifford. 

Employee training programs recently instituted 
by Personnel Services ensure that all new GW staff 
members receive an orientation session to acquaint 
them with the university and its policies and pro- 
cedures. Training sessions are also conducted for 
supervisors to help them work more effectively 
with people. 

Yet the employment function is probably the 
activity that most people are familiar with. Per- 
sonnel Services hires GW’s non-academic staff re- 
placements and additions for a staff of about 
4,000. In August 1977 alone, one of the busiest 
months, 1,155 applications were processed and 157 
hired. ‘‘Though many applicants come to us, to fill 
some jobs, such as computer programmers, secre- 
taries, nurses, we must search,” Mr. Clifford ex- 
plains. A listing of available jobs, updated each 
Friday, is posted in locations around the university 


and outside the office on G Street. ‘‘This is a good 
management technique, because it identifies to in- 
terested employees openings for which they can 
apply. It helps in filling many of our positions 
from within. We also actively seek candidates 
through outside sources with particular emphasis 
on the development of referral sources for women, 
minority, and handicapped applicants.”’ 

Employment specialists and the employment 
manager are responsible for interviewing and re- 
ferring applicants. Their goal is to conduct in- 
formative, not technical, interviews. Their job re- 
quires them to refer people they see for a brief time 
and to be familiar with the requirements of the job 
they are filling by talking to staff members who 
have the vacancy. In such discussions, key ele- 
ments of the job must be identified for the inter- 
viewer to understand the requirements. By dis- 
cussing and understanding these factors, the inter- 
viewer is able to do a better job in referring 
candidates. 

About 600 of the 4,000, or 15 per cent of the 
non-academic staff, leave their jobs at the uni- 
versity each year. Most depart through a procedure 
called an exit interview conducted by Personnel 
Services. In addition to a device to make sure keys 
are turned in and identification cards voided, Mr. 
Clifford sees it as a way to help GW learn and im- 
prove. ‘‘We want to ask, confidentially, what you 
thought about your stay here,” he explains. ‘‘This 
can be to our benefit if we use good judgment in its 
application. For instance, if one person after 
another leaves a certain area, then there un- 
doubtedly is a problem. We can work with this 
situation to see if some improvement is required. 
This way we can assess the effectiveness of our 
management techniques and provide recommenda- 
tions to help solve problems as a staff service to the 
employer and to managers.” O 
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Entering the 
presidential palace 
after the 1967 
Independence Day 
ceremonies 


Not many colleges or universities can 
Of: of a regular faculty member who 
was once president of one of the world’s 

@@ major nations. But GW counts 
Exil among its faculty Fernando 
Belaunde-Terry, President of 

Peru from his election in 1963 
And 1968 when he was ousted by a 
» military coup in the final months 


of, his six-year term. Of the coup that 
Return!" 
Belaunde says, ‘‘Al- 


though there had been some minor unrest in the 
country, it came almost without warning. You 
know, toward the end of your term it becomes very 
difficult to govern. You can no longer make ap- 
pointments nor can you initiate programs or pol- 
icies. And even though you are still supported by 
the people — I had been at a very large, very 
supportive political rally just two days before the 
coup occurred—you can be very vulnerable.” 

In his mid-60s with a warm smile and 
penetrating brown eyes Belaunde (pronounced 
Bay-la-oon-day) remains an energetic and opti- 
mistic man despite his years in involuntary political 


- 
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General de Gaulle’s 1964 visit 
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Ata state dinner for 
President Lubcke of West 
Germany (right) in 1964 


With President Johnson in 1967 


Return from exile: Belaunde-Terry is welcomed at Lima Airport, 1976 


exile. His infectious enthusiasm for whatever the 
topic at hand is near-legend among his students 
and colleagues in the department of urban and 
regional planning where he serves as visiting pro- 
fessor of urban history and planning. He has been 
at GW for the past four years—having taught 
previously at Harvard, Columbia, and Johns 
Hopkins. 

The first-time visitor to Belaunde’s spacious 
Lisner Hall office is immediately made aware that 
Peru (the third largest country in South America) is 
very much on his mind: a large relief map of Latin 
America adorns one wall. Running down the 
eastern slopes of the Andes is a thick red line 
marking the route of the partially completed 3,500 
mile highway—the Marginal Forest Highway— 
conceived by Belaunde and begun as the most 
dramatic in a number of far-reaching development 
projects initiated during his progressive adminis- 
tration. In a corner a bookcase overflows with of- 
ficial documents, books, and memorabilia from 
his presidential years; and covering every other 
available space in the room are photographs, 
maps, and drawings showing the geographical 
wonders of Peru and the various developments— 


one is a large housing project just outside 
Lima—that Belaunde points to with pride as 
lasting symbols of his presidency. His major 
political achievement as president, he says without 
hesitation, is ‘‘The restoration of home rule of 
local communities throughout Peru.” 

An architect by training, Professor Belaunde 
teaches courses at GW which focus primarily on 
planning and development, particularly in urbani- 
zation, housing, and hemispheric affairs in third- 
and fourth-world countries. His classes draw a 
number of international as well as American 
students and as he ticks off their places of origin— 
Sierra Leone, Colombia, Iran—his excitement at 
discussing ideas for development with such a 
cosmopolitan group is readily apparent. ‘‘I enjoy 
teaching at GW and in Washington,” he says, 
“*because it is an old and distinguished university in 
a world capital which is a center for many of the 
important decisions being made in the area of the 
developing nations—the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund are only a few blocks 
from my office. There is a great opportunity here 
to talk over common problems with people from 
many different areas of the world and here I am 
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Return from exile: 
Lima Airport, 1976 
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always stimulated in my thinking by the ideas of 
graduate students and colleagues.”’ 

Belaunde, it has been noted, is anything if not 
bold in the breadth of his vision for the develop- 
ment of Peru and by extension, for the rest of the 
underdeveloped world. As Readers Digest wrote of 
him in 1967: ‘‘Today this pioneering visionary’s 
Marginal Forest Highway—La Caretera Marginal 
de la Selva—promises to be one of the boldest 
blueprints for conquering stubborn nature since 
the Panama Canal. By opening up rich interior 
lands of western South America to settlement and 
trade just as the railroads opened our own Midwest 
more than a century ago, the highway has given 
South America new hope in its struggle to raise 
itself from chronic underdevelopment.” 

After being deposed, Belaunde made repeated 
attempts to return to Peru but he was rebuffed. He 
did return without government approval in 1969 at 
the death of his mother and again in 1972 when his 
father died; each time he was under constant heavy 
guard and his stays were very brief. But in 1976 
another coup took place and the ban on his return 
was lifted. He visited there in January that year 
and each of the past two summers. On his last visit 


Returning from the 
Punta del Este meeting 
of Presidents of 

the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 1967 


Back in Lima, 
August 1977 


At the inauguration ° 
ofa hospital in 


Dad 
Pucallpa, pioneer Ms Ty 
town in the Amazon 
Basin 


Professor Belaunde-Terry 


in his GW office 


his arrival was met by a large crowd of supporters 
chanting his name and that of his political party— 
“Accion Popular” or ‘‘People’s Party’’ which he 
founded in 1956 and which was only recently given 
permission to organize once more. 


faa te his political life Belaunde has been 
concerned with aiding the very poor in Peru who 
are ill-fed and ill-housed. He sees development of 
the Peruvian interior as a means of bridging the 
economic gap between the wealthy Spanish- 
speaking minority and the very poor Indians who 
make up the bulk of Peru’s population. As Time 
noted in a 1965 article on his presidency: ‘‘These 
are the people Belaunde is talking about when he 
calls for the conquest of Peru by Peruvians. ‘No 
other government,’ says Lima Economist Francis 
Bregha, ‘has ever really cared about the Indians or 
the common man. Belaunde has managed to 
awaken the campesinos—the millions who live in 
apathy and misery.’”’ 

Belaunde is cautiously hopeful about the effect 
of President Carter’s human rights campaign on 
Peru. ‘‘When Mrs. Carter visited Peru this year,” 
he says, ‘‘the people responded to her with a great 


outpouring of warmth and many said that she was 
simpatica—there is no adequate English translation 
of what this means in Spanish but it refers to a kind 
of pleasant natural understanding between dif- 
ferent people—I believe this response to her 
indicated approval of President Carter’s policy.” 

It has been Belaunde’s dream to see democracy 
restored in Peru in his lifetime. Restrictions have 
eased somewhat but the government retains un- 
challenged control of the country and freedom of 
the press and of speech are nonexistent. The 
government has announced plans for a constitu- 
tional assembly to be convened in June ’78 but 
doubts remain about how delegates to the con- 
vention are to be selected and the government has 
not yet indicated a willingness to dissolve itself in 
favor of the assembly—something in Belaunde’s 
view it must do—if meaningful elections are to 
take place. 

But in spite of the problems confronting demo- 
cratic elements in present-day Peru, Belaunde is 
optimistic about the future. ‘‘Peru will be free 
again, with a democratic government,” he says. 
“*This I guarantee you. And that day is not too far 
off.” O Phil Debrabant 
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A Guide to Enjoying GW for Young Alumni 


University Theater 


For theater buffs who can’t afford to 
be steady patrons of the Kennedy 
Center, GW’s University Theater can 
provide enjoyable and inexpensive per- 
formances. 


See GW Times’ calendar of events for 
this season’s productions. 


A season package plan is available to 
alumni, which includes a reception for 
alumni, cast, and production crew on 
the evening of the opening perform- 
ances. For information and reserva- 
tions call 676-6178. 


For all aspiring actors, the University 
Theater holds open auditions and 
welcomes all to come and try their 
luck. Interested parties may work 
backstage as well. 


For additional information, write the 
University Theater, Marvin Center, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052 or call 
676-6178. 


Home Away From Home 


You don’t have to worry any more 
about finding a place to crash when 
you visit D.C. The Housing Office has 
set aside a limited number of spaces in 
Thurston and Mitchell Halls for visit- 
ing alumni. You may obtain either a 
single or double room and prices in- 
clude linen services. 


But there aren’t many rooms available, 
so you’d better plan on calling the 
Housing Office (202) 676-6688, fairly 
far ahead of time to insure a reserva- 
tion. 


The length of reservation has to be 
limited to four days for each person. 


‘What does the University do for me 
now?” 


For younger graduates, that’s a valid 
question. Considering the investment 
yov’ ve made—and we’re talking about 
more than just money—you are right 
to expect GW to continue to take an 
interest in you and provide certain 
services available only through univer- 
sities. The fact is, there are plenty of 
nice things the university is happy to do 
for you right now, if only you knew. 


That may sound great, but what are we 
really talking about? 


A lot of people think they know what 
universities want from their 
alumni—you all receive requests for 
contributions to the Annual Support 
Fund. But contrary to popular 
opinion, schools have never felt that 
alumni should be taken for granted. 
GW is making a genuine effort to 
involve alumni in its day-to-day 
activities. Take advantage! 

ja 


The Rag 


If you’ve moved to Colorado, but are 
still interested in the Colonials’ chances 
for the NIT, there’s only one place you 
can read about each game— The 
Hatchet. Or you’re still living in the 
D.C. area and you want to sell some 
old records, there’s one classified 
section to advertise in— The Hatchet’s. 


You may not agree with everything in 
The Hatchet, but it’s the best way to 
keep up with what’s happening at GW. 


Keep in mind that The Hatchet is self- 
supporting and receives no subsidy. 
Alumni subscriptions could go a long 
way toward improving the paper’s 
financial situation and, in turn, its edi- 
torial product. 


For $8 a year you can start your 
subscription by writing to The Hatchet 
Business Office, Marvin Center, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


700,000 Books 


As alumni you can use the library that 
you’ve come to know and love over the 
years. Your alumni ID card entitles 
you to use the Library facilities with 
certain restrictions. Alumni are 
allowed to borrow books for two 
weeks at a time. Alumni may not take 
out bound periodicals, current periodi- 
cals, special collections material, 
reference material or circulating 
materials having a high student 
demand. But, this still leaves lots of 
books to choose from. 


In addition, you can do research in the 
Audio-visual Department, using as a 
source any of the 40 newspapers or 65 
periodicals on film. Multimedia and 
cassette programs on a variety of sub- 
jects also are available. Or, you can 
just relax in the audio room, with the 
cassettes from the general music collec- 
tion. 


If you have questions about particular 
services, call 676-6950. For library 
hours, call 676-6845. 


Don’t Give Up the Ship 


Just because you’re no longer a 
student, don’t think that you’ll no 
longer be concerned about what 
happens at GW. 


Recent graduates can work from 
within to suggest policy by joining the 
Young Alumni Council (YAC). 


YAC is a voluntary, informal group 
who feel—and the university agrees— 
that GW can benefit from the views of 
recent graduates. In addition to their 
more serious efforts, YAC members 
participate in social events, such as 
films, lectures, theater parties, and in- 
formal get-togethers throughout the 
D.C. area. 


If you’re interested, write to the Young 
Alumni Council, Alumni House, 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20052. 
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All This and the Club, too 


As alumni, you’re welcome to come 
back and enjoy the same diversions 
which occupied most of your waking 
hours at GW—the pool room, bowling 
alley, and Rathskeller in the Marvin 
Center. In fact, you’re free to use all 
the Center facilities available to 
students without a fee, with the notable 
addition of the inner sanctum—the 
University Club (see next section). 


The typing room, music room, tele- 
vision room, cafeteria, bookstore, and 
travel service are always at your 
disposal. To use the bowling alley, 
pool room, and rathskeller, you’ ll be 
asked to present some proof that 
you’re an alumnus. But don’t worry if 
you’ve already thrown away all the 
student ID cards you had been saving 
for no apparent reason. If you don’t 
already have one, request a miniature 
of your diploma by writing to Alumni 
House GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. It can serve as your permanent 
ID. 


Texthooks and College Ties 


Any time you happen to be down near 
campus, and suddenly find yourself in 
need of a toothbrush or a T-square, 
there’s a place where you can find 
them—the University Bookstore. 


In addition to carrying a full line of 
textbooks, paperbacks, and sweat- 
Shirts, the Bookstore is the only place 
you can purchase all the GW ties and 
Scarves, jewelry, and ceramics you 
meant to buy but never did. 


Alumni are also welcome to use the 
Bookstore’s Special Order Depart- 
ment. By calling (676-6870) or writing 
(2110 Eye St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20052) the Bookstore, you can 
Order any book currently in print in the 
U.S. The Bookstore will order the 
book and send it to you anywhere in 
the country. 


The Inner Sanctum 


When you find yourself downtown 
looking for a nice place for lunch or 
dinner, but you want something with a 
little more atmosphere than Leo’s and 
Quigley’s why not try the University 
Club on the third floor of the Marvin 
Center? 


Young alumni (those who have 
graduated in the past five years) can 
join the Club with a junior member- 
ship for $80 a year. Regular member- 
ship is $120 a year; non-resident mem- 
bership is $40 a year. Dues are paid 
monthly. There are no initiation fees 
for any membership category. 


Attention Seniors 


The Student Health Service is an out- 
patient clinic and is available to alumni 
for 60 days after graduation. 


The clinic assists with health conditions 
and medical emergencies by advice and 
treatment, referral when necessary and 
cooperation with other physicians and 
medical facilities. 


There is no charge for this 60 day 
period. However, charges for services 
that are not available through the 
Student Health Service, such as X- 
ray and laboratory tests, specialty 
services and consultations, must be 
paid by the alumnus. 


This 60 day period is to help recent 
alumni through what is often a 
transition period for medical coverage. 


Write the Student Health Service at 935 
22nd Street, N.W., GWU, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052, or give them a call at 
676-6827. 


Membership entitles you and your 
guests to use the main dining room, 
cocktail lounge, and private dining 
rooms at any time. In the past, the 
Club has offered dinner and dancing 
some Saturday nights, and plans call 
for more planned activities, including 
lectures, films, and special dinners. 


To join, write to the George Washing- 
ton University Club, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, or call 
676-6610. 


P.S. If you are an infrequent visitor to 
the city, you can get a guest card by 
seeing the manager and showing your 
alumni ID. ny 


Wanna Buy a Transcript? 


The Registrar’s Office is able to 
provide you with a copy of your 
official GW transcript; suitable for 
framing and/or mailing. The fee for 
their service (mailing charges included) 
is $2 each for the first two transcripts 
and 50 cents for each additional one 
ordered at the same time. The Regis- 
trar will mail as many as you need to 
wherever you wish them to be sent. 


For that price, who can be without a 
few transcripts to read over leisurely on 
rainy days? The Registrar’s Office can 
be reached at 676-4900 or by mail. 


Speech or Hearing Problems 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic (2201 G 
Street, Suite 425) offers diagnostic and 
remedial work for persons with voice, 
articulatory, and hearing problems, as 
well as communication difficulties such 
as stuttering, lisping, cleft-palate 
speech and cerebral palsied speech. 


Services are also available for persons 
with non-standard language usage due 
to conditions such as hearing loss, 
brain damage, mental retardation, and 
environmental factors. 


A hearing test costs $27 and hearing 
aid evaluation is $30. The cost fora 
speech evaluation test is $25. It costs 
$8/hour for individual speech therapy 
and $4/hour for group speech therapy. 
You can get details and further in- 
formation by writing the Clinic or call- 
ing 676-7360. 


H-e-l-p \ 


The Counseling Center (718 21st 
Street, N.W.; 676-6550) offers services 
designed to assist individuals in the 
diagnosis and treatment of their educa- 
tional, personal and social problems; 
to offer vocational counseling and 
study habit instruction; and to refer in- 
dividuals to qualified agencies for 
assistance with problems not handled 
at the Center. Behavior therapy, 
individual and group psychotherapy, 
and individual or group counseling are 
available. 


Any alumnus who was undergoing 
counseling or testing may continue to 
receive such services for a limited time 
after graduation. In addition, any 
other alumnus may begin counseling 
and/or testing at any time. Therapy 
and psychological testing are offered to 
alumni at a cost which is considerably 
lower than for outside clients. 
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Go to School Off-Campus 


You probably never heard of it while 
you were here, but the College of 
General Studies (CGS) is one of the 
largest branches of the university. 


CGS offers courses from nearly every 
school and department at off-campus 
locations throughout Washington, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Whether 
you’re working on an advanced degree 
in systems analysis, or you want to pick 
up some political science courses, CGS 
can fit you into one of its many 
programs. 


Write the College of General Studies, 
706 20th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20052, or call 676-7000. 


What Money-Back 
Guarantee? 


So your new toaster burns everything 
that you put in it, and the store pre- 
tends that they have never seen you 
before. 


Call Consumer H-E-L-P 785-1001, 
Monday thru Friday, 1-5 p.m. 


This group of GW Law Students can 
show you the ins and outs of dealing 
with recalcitrant merchants. 


They can also kelp when your car 
grinds to a halt a block from the place 
that just fixed it. If they can’t help with 
your particular problem, they will refer 
you to an agency in the Washington 
metropolitan area that can, or to a con- 
sumer agency where you live. 
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Splish-Splash 


All GW graduates can use the facilities 
of the Smith Center under three 
different plans. The first plan is free 
and allows all alumni to use the pool 
and sauna every weekend. The second 
plan, Alumni Summer Membership, 
enables alumni to use all facilities 
during the summer months. The third 
is membership in the President’s Club, 
which allows full year-round use of the 
center. Summer membership and the 
President’s Club both involve fees. 
Call the Smith Center at 676-6651 or 
the Alumni Office at 676-6435 for 
more information. 


Whatever Happened to 
Whatsisname? 


If your old roommate still owes you for 
the May phone bill, hold on before you 
write it off as a total loss. Chances are 
the Alumni Records Office can help 
you locate him. The Records Office 
does not give out any graduate’s phone 
number or address. However, mail can 
be forwarded to the graduate you 
would like to contact. Address the 
letter to the person you are trying to 
reach, c/o the Alumni Records Office. 


Records Office staff members receive 
daily calls from graduates trying to 
find old friends and they try their best 
to help. The problem is that they at- 
tempt to keep tabs on over 64,000 
alumni, and one-fourth of them move 
every year. And the search for new 
alumni is particularly tough, since 
recent graduates move about once a 
year during the first few years out of 
school. 


Alumni Lounge 


A little known fact is that the Alumni 
House has a spacious lounge with 
kitchen available for alumni groups 
and campus organizations at no cost. 


Even if you have no official meeting 
going on, the alumni lounge is 
available if you’d like to stop by and 
rest your feet for a while. 


To reserve the lounge for a meeting 
(reservations are necessary) call the 
Alumni Office (676-6435) any time 
between 9 and 5. The lounge is 
available any evening, any time of the 
day, and on weekends. A 


Grad Schools (And How to 
Pay For Them) 


After a few months out in the cold, 
cruel world, you may find yourself 
wishing you were back in school. The 
best place to go for information on 
graduate programs (and how to pay for 
them) is the Graduate Fellowship 
Information Center, 2025 H Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 


You’re welcome to come in and go 
through the catalogues, brochures, and 
other publications concerning graduate 
programs and fellowships available in 
the U.S. and overseas. Alumni can also 
get information from the Center on 
upcoming visits from college recruiters 
who often provide useful tips on pro- 
grams and financial aid. 


Find out what the Center can do for 
you by calling 676-6217. 


Get a Job, Kid 


If you graduated three months ago and 
you’re in danger of becoming an un- 
employment statistic, don’t give up 
hope. On the second floor of 
Woodhull House (2033 G Street; 
676-6495), the people at the Career 
Services Office are ready to prove that 
you, too, can become a taxpayer. 


Career Services keeps a running file on 
specific job openings (watch for their 
new job vacancy newsletter services in 
Mar/Apr GW Times) and employment 
trends. They’ll get you started ona 
resume and give you some hints on 
how not to flub a job interview. 


Also, for a small fee, Career Services 
will maintain a permanent file for you, 
consisting of your transcript(s), 
resume, recommendations, and 
anything else that you may wish to 
keep on file for first or future jobs. 
They will mail copies of these, upon 
your request, to grad schools, job 
possibilities, or wherever you may wish 
them to go; thus eliminating having to 
gather all that information together 
each time you need it. 


Where Do You Go From 
Here? 


GW offers a unique program for 
women uncertain about their profes- 
sional or academic goals. Continuing 
Education for Women provides coun- 
seling services, academic advising, 
credit and non-credit courses, and 
career training programs. And the 
programs are offered at convenient 
locations throughout the Washington 
area. 


If you would like more information on 
Continuing Education for Women, (all 
programs are open to men also), write 
them at 2130 H Street, N.W., Suite 
621, Washington, D.C. 20052, or call 
676-7036. O 


Alumni in the News 


Charles A. Carlson Jr., AA ’47, has 
been promoted to vice chairman of 
Lukens Steel Company. Carlson joined 
Lukens’ Washington sales office as a 
secretary in 1939 and was elected 
president and the company’s chief 
operating officer last year. 


Hugh Carrington, MBA ’66, has been 
designated data processing manager 
for Anne Arundel County, Md. 


Jeanette G. Chamberlain, EdD, ’77, 
has been named a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Nursing, which is 
composed of registered nurses who 
have made significant contributions to 
their profession. Since 1968 she has 


GW Ties That Bind 


Following chimney sweeps, bookbind- 
ers may be heading towards the annals 
of oblivion. They’ve just lost another 
master craftsman from their gradually 
shrinking ranks. William F. Ryan Jr., 
a third-generation bookbinder, re- 
cently retired after plying his unique 
trade for 53 years in a musty shop in 
northeast Washington. Although a 
history major at GW, Ryan took up 
the work that his father had learned in 
Hartford, Conn., and his grandfather 
had brought over from Liverpool, 
England. 

William Ryan is a charter member of 
the Colonials booster club, which be- 
gan in 1946, and served as that group’s 
president from 1956-57, the year that 
GW’s football team went to the Sun 
Bowl. His interest in GW sports has 
been so great that at one time in the 
late 40s he did some recruiting on his 
Own time for the football team in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Ryan may best be remembered by 
some GW football fans for his young 
son Mike, who dressed in a miniature 
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served in the dual role as chief of the 
Nursing and Related Therapeutic Per- 
sonnel Section and coordinator of the 
Long Term Care Program of the 
Continuing Education Branch within 
the Division of Manpower and 
Training Programs of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda. 


Morris M. Cohen, BA ’49, is the new 
president of the 750-member D.C. 
Dental Society. 


Maury S. Cralle, MSA ’72, has been 
appointed assistant deputy administra- 
tor of Veterans Administration. 
A decorated Vietnam veteran and an 
expert in financial management, he will 


football uniform and appeared at 
games for several years (1949-53) as the 
team’s mascot. A memorable photo 
that appeared in a 1949 issue of Life 
magazine, showed 22-year-old Mike 
presenting a football and trophy to the 
Shah of Iran making him honorary 
team captain during half-time of the 
GW-Georgetown game. The Shah, on 
his first visit to the U.S., had wanted to 
see a football game and so the State 
Department arranged for him to see 
that particular one. 

After the photo appeared in Life, 
Mike became something of a celebrity, 
receiving fan mail from all over the 
country. Many of the letters came from 
children who wanted to know’ if 
number ‘‘0’’ really played for the GW 
team. After five years as mascot, Mike 
decided at age seven he was too old for 
that sort of thing. So football jersey 
“0° was officially retired as was 
Mike’s position of mascot. His first 
meeting with the Shah was not to be his 
last. Five years later, on another U.S. 
visit, the Shah met Mike, then a 
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William Ryan in his shop in 1977 


work to integrate a unified system of 
financial management which ultimate- 
ly results in the VA’s portion of the 
federal budget. 


Fred B. Curling, BS ’74, has been 
chosen as supervisor of nuclear 
training at the Surry Power Station of 
Virginia Electric and Power Company. 
He has been serving as nuclear training 
coordinator for VEPCO since 1976. 


Robert L. Downen, MA ’75, legislative 
assistant in charge of foreign policy 
matters to Senator Bob Dole (R-Kan.), 
appeared recently before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee during 
testimony on the Panama Canal 
Treaties. 


second-grader, at the Iranian embassy 
where they talked about old times. 
Time passed and then several years ago 
after the Shah had received an honor- 
ary degree from GW, his memory was 
apparently jarred and he recalled his 
first contact with the university and 
with a young boy on a football field. 
Via diplomatic pouch, he sent an 
autographed copy of the Life photo to 
Mike, who is now an engineer with 
AT&T in the Washington area. 

Throughout the years, university 
faculty and staff have not been 
strangers to Ryan’s shop. He has done 
binding work for many people at GW 
including former presidents Cloyd 
Heck Marvin and Thomas Henry 
Carroll and acting president Oswald 
Symister Colclough. 


Alumni Authors 


Maurine Hoffman Beasley, Ph.D. ’74. 
Women in Media: A Documentary 
Source Book. A first-of-its-kind 
volume of information about the 
rapidly growing women’s media move- 
ment for use by journalism and com- 
munications students and teachers, 
women’s studies departments, and 
women’s organizations. Washington, 
D.C.: Women’s Institute for Freedom 
of the Press, 1977. 


Roland T. Carr, AA ’34. To Sea in 
Haste. Washington: Acropolis Books 
Ltd, 1975. 


Roy Hopes, BA ’43, MA ’49. 
Americans Remember The Home 
Front. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., 1977. 


Harry Wright Newman, BA ’21. Mary- 
land and the Confederacy. Published 
privately by the author, Annapolis, 
1976. 


George W. Nordham, BA ’49. George 
Washington: Vignettes and Memora- 
bilia and George Washington’s Wom- 
en: Mary, Martha, Sally and 146 
Others. Ardmore, Pa.: Dorrance and 
Company, 1977. 


Marcus B. Finnegan, LLM ’57, 
received the LES Gold Medal from the 
International Licensing Executives 
Society, an honor previously awarded 
only three times. A senior partner of 
Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow and 
Garrett, a firm specializing in patent 
litigation, he is currently a consultant 
to the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development in Geneva. 


Robert C. Haven, BCE ’68, has been 
named director of the engineering 
department at the Washington Suburb- 
an Sanitary Commission. The former 
head of the agency’s design bureau, he 
previously served with the District of 
Columbia government before joining 
WSSC. Continued on page 14 


But now that he has retired, William 
Ryan says that it’s the contact with the 
students that he will miss most. Many 
GW graduate students remember him 
as the bookbinder they visited, disser- 
tations in hand, to be carefully and 
expertly bound in his shop near the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

“Pm going to miss talking with all 
those students,” Ryan says wistfully. 
“Meeting each one was what you 
might call a liberal education in itself. 
They each had a different story to 
tell.” Now one of Ryan’s concerns is 
where all those students will go now 
that his services are no longer available 
to them. It seems there just aren’t 
enough bookbinders to go around 
these days. — Jenny Murphy 


Alumni Artists 

Joe Ansell, MFA ’75, paintings; 
Michael Green, MFA ’76, paintings; 
Jo Harrop, MFA ’76, paintings; Beth 
Hobby, MFA ’76, painting and prints; 
Betty Kavanaugh, MFA ’77, paintings; 
Linda Lawson, BA ’76, prints; Karen 
Montgomery, MFA ’76, sculpture; 
Linda Smith, MFA ’77, ceramics; and 
Charles Steiner, MFA ’76, paintings 
and drawings, The Art Barn, Washing- 
ton. 


Bonnie B. Collier, MFA ’71, received a 
purchase award for her work in the 
1977 National Cone Box Show, a 
juried exhibition of miniature cera- 
mics which will tour the U.S. for two 
years. 


Margaret Herscher, MFA ’69, mini- 
retrospective exhibition of prints, 
etchings, and engravings, Grand 
Rapids Art Museum, Michigan. 


Jim Sundquist, BA ’71, BA ’72, exhibit 
of colored photographs at the Com- 
munity Gallery of Lancaster County, 
Pa. His work is represented in the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the National Collection of Fine 
Arts. 
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Legislative Assistant Robert L. Downen, MA ’75, right, appeared with Sen. Bob 


Dole (R-Kan.) before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee during testimony on 


the Panama Canal Treaties. 


Jeanette G. Chamberlain 


W.B. Lovell 


D.B. Stratton 


Helen Jeffrey, BA ’71, received the 
1977 Louis Kraft Award for young 
professional workers in Jewish com- 
munal service. She has recently been 
appointed director of the Metropolitan 
Division of the Combined Jewish 
Philanthropies of Greater Boston. 


Joseph R. Julin, ’48, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Law at 
Gainesville, has been elected chairman 
of the American Bar Association’s 
Section on Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar. He is also a 
member of the United States Judicial 
Conference’s committee to propose 
standards for admission to practice in 
federal courts. 


Maj. Gen. Larry M. Killpack, MIA 
66, has been reassigned to U.S. Air 
Force Headquarters in Washington, 
where he will serve as assistant deputy 
chief of staff for personnel. 
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Robert Manheimer 


Capt. W. B. Lovell, MBA ’65 replaces 
Capt. Dene B. Stratton, MA ’64, as the 
commanding officer of the Navy 
Finance Center in Cleveland. Captain 
Stratton is retiring after 26 years of 
service. 


Lt. Gen. George G. Loving, MA ’65, 
has assumed command of the U.S. 
forces in Japan and the Fifth Air Force, 
headquartered at Yukota Air Base. 


Robert Manheimer, BA ’71, has been 
promoted to vice president of the Bank 
of America. He began his banking 
career in 1971, as a trainee at Bank of 
America New York. 


Ross Manning, BA ’69, is the new 
general manager of Bullock’s Wilshire 
in Newport Beach, Calif. 
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Margery W. Smith 


Alumni Deaths 


Ruth H. Bennett, BA 719, MA ’23, 
July 25, Washington 


Arthur W. Brooks Jr., BEE ’61, 
August 27, Alaska 


Richard S. Bush, AA ’40, June 25, 
Dover, Del. 


Charles W. Colison, Att ’30, August, 
Washington 


Robert H. Devay, AA ’49, October 2, 
Chevy Chase 


Harold H. Dutton, BCE ’24, August 
16, Greenville, Ill. 


Marion F. Hausch Feeser, Att ’57, 
October 18, Savage, Md. 


William C. Gausmann, BA ’40, 
September 24, Washington 


Harold Heiges, BA ’37, MD ’40, May 
27, Gaithersburg, Md. 


Frederick G. Helwig, MD ’36, August 
10, Allentown, Pa. 


Louis E. Hicks, BA ’47, July 29, 
Monroe, N.C. 


Charles W. Isaac, BA ’49, July 18, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


Alexander Iwanik, BS ’40, August 21, 
Annandale, Va. 


Clark F. Johnson, MD ’43, August, 
Yankton, S.D. 


Edward J. Kaputa, MA ’62, August, 
Alexandria 

Richard B. Killen, MD ’59, September 
29, Berkeley, Ca. 

C. Guy Lee, MA ’65, June 19, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Arthur Lesenger, BA ’71, JD ’74, 
September, Washington 


Barbara J. Logan, MD ’38, July 9, 
New York 


Rosemary J. Lovejoy, BAL ’37, 
October 13, Green Valley, Ariz. 
Francisco J. Martin, DDS ’07 


Richard J. McConnell, MAE ’74, 
March 21, Mannheim, Germany 


Yura D. Meyer, AA ’53, July 28, 
Alexandria 


Theodore T. Miller, MBA ’52, July 1, 
El Rancho Bernardo, Ca. 

Johnston J. Monte, MD ’47, March 
27, Riverside, Ca. 

Robert B. Nuttall, MD ’48, September, 
Mableton, Ga. 


Joseph C. Oleinik, MS ’26, August 11, 
Berryville, Va. 


Helen L. Pentleton, BA ’22, MA ’23, 
Massachusetts 


William W. Pigman, BS ’32, MA ’33, 
September 30, Jamesburg, N.J. 


Janet C. Prince, MA ’38, June 1, 
Bethesda 


Catherine J. Ray, Att ‘59, September, 
Addie, Va. 


John C. Rowan, BA ’50, June 18, 
Rockville 


Clayton M. Schaill, MD ’33, April 23, 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


Waldo L. Schmitt, BA ’13, PhD ’22, 
August 18 


Rupert O. Sharitz, MA ’24, August 11, 
Wood Acres, Md. 


Flola L. Shepard, MA ’21, June 5, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Ruth W. Smoot, BA ’33, October 4, 
Honolulu 


Charles Stofberg, BA ’33, September 
11, Baltimore 


William Switney, BEE ’47, September 
29, West Newton, Pa. 


Richard E. Vogel, MPA ’66, July 22, 
Silver Spring 


Frederic H. Weigle, BA ’28, August 31 


Thomas N. White, BA ’62, MA ’66, 
August 12, Arlington 


Edward A. Wilcox, MBA ’62, JD ’76, 
July 6, Camp Pendleton, Ca. 


Oscar V. Will, BA ’51, March 29, 
Sykesville, Md. 


The GW Times erroneously re- 

ported the death of Oscar A. Zabel, JD 
26, in the October/November issue. 
The staff wishes to apologize for any 
inconvenience this error may have 
caused him. 


Faculty/Staff 


Brian Blades, professor emeritus of 
surgery, September 28, Westmoreland 
Hills, Md. 


Stewart W. Bush, associate clinical 
professor of medicine, July 22, Great 
Falls, Va. 


Alfred M. Freudenthal, professor 
emeritus of civil and materials engi- 
neering, September 27, Chevy Chase 


Frank M. Weida, professor emeritus of 
statistics, September 13, Port Repub- 
lic, Md. 
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David Pelton Moore 


Abner B. Martin, MIA ’65, has been 
promoted to lieutenant general, U.S. 
Air Force, and Commander of the 
Defense Mapping Agency in Washing- 
ton. 


David Pelton Moore, LLB ’97, MPL 
99, one of GW’s oldest alumni, was 
featured on the front page of the 
Washington Post in October. For dec- 
ades a Washington patent lawyer and 
inventor, his life has covered and 
intimately touched a great span of 
American history. Born just a few 
blocks from the White House, he 
recalls shaking hands with President 
Grover Cleveland and the inauguration 
parade of Benjamin Harrison in 1889. 
Friends prepared a private celebration 
in honor of his 100th birthday on 
November 5, 


Robert E. Pedigo, MSA ’71, has been 
elected a corporate vice president of 
W.R. Grace & Company, New York. 


Alvin Shuster, BA ’51, has been 
appointed assistant editor of the Los 


Angeles Times editorial pages. He was 
formerly the Rome bureau chief of The 
New York Times. 


Margery W. Smith, JD ’67, was named 
executive director of the Federal Trade 
Commission in June. She joined the 
FTC staff in 1975 and has served as 
assistant to the general counsel, 
assistant director for evaluation, and 
deputy director of the Bureau of 
Consumer Protection. 


Lee W. Spitler, MA ’62, has been 
elected a senior vice president of 
Charter New York Corporation, the 
holding company of Irving Trust 
Company and 14 other New York State 
banks. 


LeGrand G. VanUitert, BS ’49, 
associated with Bell Telephone Labor- 
atories, has won the American Chemi- 
cal Society’s 1977 Award for Creative 
Invention for his discovery and 
invention of new materials with impor- 
tant electronic properties. 


W. Kyle Ward, MS ’26, has received 
the 1977 Anselme Payen Award of the 
American Chemical Society’s Cellu- 
lose, Paper and Textile Division. He 
has gained international recognition 
for his contributions to the chemistry 
of cellulose and wood and is being 
honored both as a research scientist 
and teacher. 


LeGrand G. VanvUitert 


A New Kind of Woman from page 1 


out working and as more job opportunities are 
available for women, there has been a shift in the 
type of woman who comes to the CEW program 
and in the kind of assistance she needs. 

Although counseling has remained the core of 
the program, CEW has added one-year certificate 
programs for five occupations: Legal Assistant, 
Publication Specialist, Landscape Architect 
Assistant, Management Specialist, and most 
recently Fund Raising Administrator. The Legal 
Assistant Program is approved by the American 
Bar Association. All courses in the programs are 
given at night and on Saturdays to accommodate 
working women. ‘‘They provide a specific skill 
beyond a liberal arts degree,’’ Dr. Osborn 
explained. 

‘“‘Many women still come to us who do not know 
where to go next in their lives, do not know how to 
Prepare themselves to take advantage of op- 
portunities,” Dr. Osborn said. ‘‘They do not know 
how to plan their education to fit into their careers. 
Women are not having as many children and are 
ready to get back into the labor force at an earlier 
age or they are widowed or divorced and must 
work.” For these women, the counseling sessions 
Often provide the key to making the right decision 
about what to do. CEW’s counseling program is 
accredited by the International Association of 
Counseling Services, Inc. 

CEW also continues to offer credit and non- 
Credit courses both day and evening in suburban 
locations throughout the metropolitan Washington 
area. They often serve as a stepping stone for 
women without college degrees who, after taking 
One or two courses, then decide to complete their 
education. 

; CEW, which was only one of four programs of 
lts kind when it started 14 years ago, established 
Itself early as a leader and has maintained its 


position as a model for other programs throughout 
the years. There are now more than 1,000 
programs and courses for women throughout the 
country. Educators from across the nation and 
around the world have turned to CEW for advice 
in setting up programs on their own campuses. 
Last year CEW hosted a two-day conference in 
which 50 educators from throughout the country 
discussed new directions in continuing education 
for women. The focus of the conference was four 
videotapes made by CEW as ‘ʻa visual textbook’’ 
illustrating the components of a successful 
continuing education program for women. An ac- 
companying handbook provided detailed pro- 
cedures for administration, counseling, program 
development, community services, and evaluation. 
Based on its years of experience counseling 
women, CEW had received a $56,000 grant from 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to produce the tapes, the handbook, and the 
conference. The one-year grant under the 
Women’s Educational Equity Act was part of a 


federal effort to promote programs to help women 
achieve educational and career equality. 

The women who attended the conference looked 
ahead to more career-training certificate programs 
like CEW’s to supplement the liberal arts degree; 
expansion of counseling for working women (job 
relevancy, effecting promotions, changing careers); 
increased use of alternative work patterns 
(flex-time, job sharing, etc.); meaningful en- 
deavors for ‘‘disposable’’ time, and programs to 
respond to the ‘‘greying’’ of the nation’s 
population. 

At CEW Dr. Osborn said there will be more 
emphasis on research, particularly for programs in 
the field of aging, and on programs designed 
specifically for special groups, on location in their 
government or business offices. (Recently, for ex- 
ample, several CEW staff members journeyed to 
Kansas City, Mo., to put on a workshop for em- 
ployees of five government agencies. The joint 
workshop was sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture there.) 

“Higher education will have a more important 
role to play in the middle or later years of a 
woman’s life,” she explained. ‘‘The more active 
woman of today will not be content to sit around 
and be cared for later.” There also is a world of 
opportunity not yet developed in the international 
field, she said, for women who are living in other 
countries as foreign service or military wives to 
work with the women there. 

One new direction that CEW has already charted 
for itself this year is a counseling course 
specifically for men. All CEW’s regular programs 
have been open to men, but the creation of a 
separate counseling course for men is a response to 
requests from CEW alumnae who thought their 
sons, husbands, or male friends should be offered 
an equal opportunity. 0 
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Coming Events: For late changes phone the 
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